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MOROCCAN AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 





The notoriety given the Moroccan air base construction impelled 
this committee, which has the initial responsibility for considering 
requests by the armed services for milits ary construction funds, to 
interrupt its study of the over-all armed services construction program 
to make a detailed and specific study of the facts of the Moroccan 
situation.!. There had grown around this project a legend of scandal 
and inefficiency. Many charges had been made against those re- 
sponsible for construction. These had received wide publicity and 
many notable reputations had been placed in jeopardy. Worst of 
all was the inference to be drawn from all of this that the country 
could no longer depend upon the construction team which had built 
so many military installations for it in the past. We refer to the 
combination of experienced American contractors and architect- 
engineers, supervised and directed by the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. ‘The confidence of the American people in our 
military construction programs had been seriously impaired. 

The notoriety, it was found, was based in large measure on a frag- 
mentary record. it therefore became necessary to go into the entire 
matter exhaustively and to compile and print (in the extensive hear- 
ings which are being released simultaneously with this report) a 
complete and objective record. All of those affected were given full 
opportunity to prepare and present their responses to the charges and 
criticisms about their part in the project. It was found as well that 
there were many important ramifications to the problem which had 
received no prior attention. These were in their turn carefully ex- 
plored. In this connection the following were heard in full: 

The Corps of Engineers, including the two engineer colonels 
who were relieved from Morocean duty; 


2. Atlas Constructors, the construction contractors; 

3. PUSOM, the architect-engineers ; 

4. The Air Force; 

5. The Department of Defense; 

6. The Bureau of the Budget; and 

7. The Glenn W. Maxon group, independent engineer-contractors 


appointed by the Secretary of the Army to make an 
independent report. 
PUSOM, the architect-engineers, were served from time to time with 
page proofs of the hearings as they came off the press, and were 
invited several times to testify. PUSOM declined, feeling that it 
could add but little to the testimony. However, at the final hearings, 
Mr. Porter, head of Porter-Urquhart, Associated, a component mem- 
ber of PUSOM, did appear and testify. The record thus made from 
1In Avril of this year, the Air Force requested the committee’s permission to reprogram the construction 


ofthe M>rocean air base complex. This also made it immediately necessary for the committee to undertake 
afresh oonsideration of the entire Moroccan situation. 
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all available sources is extensive, and provides the foundation on 
which this report is written. 

As the facts were developed in their complete perspec tive, a picture 
appeared substantially different from the one previously placed before 
the public. The implication that little had been accomplished was 
false. By the time these hearings began in April 1952, less than a 
year after ground had been broken, two giant air fie lds were in use, 
and a third was well on the way toa condition of use2 To ace -omplish 
this, 9,900,000 cubic vards of earth had been excavated or filled, 
1,060,000 cubic yards of base rock bad been moved, 1,990,000 square 
yards of asphalt binder course had been laid, as well as 1,050,000 
square yards of asphalt surface course. Thirty-two warehouses 
furnishing one million one hundred and twenty thousand square feet 
of floor space had been built. One thousand one hundred and 
forty-seven other buildings had been built and five hundred and 
twelve buildings were under construction. POL (petrol, oil, and 
lubricants) svstems had been installed at two of the fields consisting 
of large tanks, pipelines and refueling hydrants. There were in 
addition 10% miles of sewer line, 17% miles of water line, 40 miles of 
power line, and more than 45 miles of roadway. At that time further 
construction of a 200-mile pipeline system connecting the bases with 
the ports was well underway, with much of the trenching done and 
the pipe being distributed. 

In short, where 1 year before there had been nothing, there existed 
at two locations in Morocco at the time these hearings began in April 
1952, usable air bases and there was in the process of establishment 
an important link in the defense of the west. 

As the investigation continued it was seen that all of this had been 
accomplished under incredible working conditions. There had been 
no advance plans or specifications, or even more important there 
were no master plans; construction and planning had to be done 
simultaneously. When master plans were made they were changed. 
When sites had been selected and crews dispatched to begin work 
the sites were changed and the crews recalled. Early recruitment 
and procurement could not be accomplished in orderly and economical 
fashion but went forward under the great pressure of the possible 
outbreak of war. Construction for the first year was done under 
directives calling for speed of performance. In this atmosphere of 
immediate need for beneficial use of the fields, engineering short-cuts 
were resorted to, which action would not have been taken under 
normal building programs. ‘To top all of this, the district engineer 
was forced to work under conditions of almost month-to-month 
bankruptey. At hardly no time after heavy work had commenced 
was he supplied with sufficient funds to see further ahead than 30 days, 
although the lead time required for procurement of construction 
materials was several months long. 

As far as the charges themselves were concerned it was seen that 
some were indeed based on fact and represented constructive criticism. 
Many, however, were based on either falsehoods, gross exaggerations, 
or that type of half-truth which emphasizes faults only and ignores 
the amount of work done and the difficulties ur der which the job had 
to proceed. These charges and the answers thereto served the com- 
mittee as a mears of arriving at the ultimate facts of the case rather 


2 Actually a minimum state of readiness which permitted the landing of military planes was achieved 
at Sidi Slimane in 64 days and at Nouasseur in 83 days. 
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than as ends in themselves. Accordingly all of the allegations and 
replies are not set forth in detail in this report. They are, however, 
contained in the printed hearings for anyone desiring to make a more 
specific reference. 

Essentially, two matters were developed by the evidence which 
stood out as prime concern to the committee. The first problem 
was that although much had been accomplished “under the circum- 
stances,” all parties agreed that a better and more economical job 
could have been done had the ‘‘circumstances”’ or working conditions 
been different. The problem then became to set forth a history of 
the whole Moroccan project and to isolate the “circumstances” which 
impeded orderly and economic progress of this work. These could 
then be analyzed to see if some way does not exist to prevent like diffi- 
culties from increasing the cost and decreasing the efficiency of any 
military construction work to be done in the future. For one thing 
in this regard it is obvious that the financing of such projects is per se 
within the control of this Government and the monthly insolvency in 
Morocco need not be repeated anywhere else. (Congress provided the 
money promptly and in sufficient amounts when requested to do so, 
but the top-level agencies failed to fund the job properly.) The 
second problem was in the nature of a question of fact to be resolved. 
Contradictory testimony was presented concerning the quality and 
permanency of various portions of the pavement laid. This called 
for a weighing of the different engineering reports submitted and an 
evaluation of their worth. 

Accordingly, the first step in constructive study of this difficult 
problem is to set forth the history of the project. 


History oF THE ConstructTION oF AiR Bases IN Morocco 


A. PRIOR TO JANUARY 10, 1951 


In 1948 and 1949 the Air Force had directed its Fob ma ea to the 
strategic need for air bases in Morocco and had in January of 1950 
made a preliminary survey under diplomatic clearance of existing 
French airfields which could be used in an emergency. In the sum- 
mer of 1950, with the outbreak of fighting in Korea and the threat of 
a third world war, the need for substantial operating bases in Morocco 
to serve the strategic air arm became immediaie and positive. The 
general requirements at this time were for five large airfields includ- 
ing a base depot. In August 1950 the Air Force informed the Corps 
of Engineers for the first time that this considerable task of great 
priority was contemplated. It was hoped that the French Govern- 
ment would allow the extension of existing French airfields to serve 
this purpose but whether or not any facilities in Morocco at all could 
be used depended upon the success of diplomatic talks which had 
not vet taken place. There were no master plans and no plans and 
specifications. 

The Corps of Engineers assigned one of its officers, Col. George T. 
Derby, to this project. Diplomatic talks were commenced and Col. 
Stanley Wray of the Air Force, accompanied by Colonel Derby, 
departed for France at the head of a survey group. On September 
27, Congress, advised of the needs, nae $22,815,500 for 
preliminary purposes of the project. this sum, however, $11.4 
million was diverted, with Simona lanpheon by the Air Force 
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to another project and only the remaining $11.4 million was made 
available for Morocco. In October Colonels Wray and Derby arrived 
in Morocco and made a survey of acceptable sites, taking in all about 
2 weeks. The group selected five sites in all: Nouasseur, Khouribga, 
Rabat-Sale, Meknes, and Marrakech. These choices contemplated 
new work at Nouasseur and extension of existing French Air Force 
facilities at the other places. 

In November the Air Force issued directives calling for concurrent 
planning and construction of the five sites selected. Use of a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis for necessary contracts was authorized. The 
directive left no room for doubt about the urgency with which the 
Air Force required the work to be performed. ‘‘Immediate need for 
beneficial use’’ was expressed. Prosecution of work was required at 
“faster than normal rate * * * in such a manner as to produce 
the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time.” In 
addition a time limit was set for the completion of a “first phase’’ of 
this work. This called for sufficient construction and development of 
the five bases to place them in a condition of at least minimum readi- 
ness to receive their assigned mission within 6 months of the date of 
clearance to enter the country. Colonel Derby was made to under- 
stand that upon the success of the construction of adequate strategic 
air facilities in Morocco might well depend the issue of peace or war 
in Europe, and to gain a proper perspective it will be recalled that the 
attack of the Red Chinese forces across the Yalu River into Korea 
began in the early days of December. Air Force officers had referred 
to the construction as a “crash program,” likening it to the condition 
existing when a plane crashes on an airfield and all parties leave 
whatever they are doing and at any risk attempt to save life. 

On December 22, 1950, diplomatic agreement was reached with the 
French Government, subject, however, to further ‘technical’ agree- 
ment concerning the terms of use and occupancy of the bases. Here 
arose the misunderstanding which lay at the root of much of the 
trouble which later occurred. It arose over the number of troops to 
be deployed. A relatively small number was mentioned during the 
diplomatic talks and French assent was based on that figure. As 
later appeared, the number of men to be deployed was of great political 
concern to the French and far more than a ‘‘technical question.”’ 

On the day the agreement was signed the engineers issued a letter 
order to a firm of architect-engineers, Porter-Urquhart, Associated, 
of Newark, N. J. Later Skidmore, Owings, & Merril of New York 
joined to form PUSOM, a joint venture. ‘Ten days thereafter a com- 
bination of contractors was formed composed of Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho; Nello L. Teer Co., Durham, N. C.; Ralph E. 
Mills Co., Inc., Salem, Va.; Blythe Bros. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; aad 
Bates & Rogers Construction Corp., Chicago, Ill. All are firms well 
and favorably known. 

The combination or joint venture, which was known as Atlas Con- 
structors, set up headquarters and began the purchase of equipment. 
For its part the Air Force reaffirmed original directives and set July 
1, 1951, as the date on which the first phase of the construction pro- 
gram would be completed for four fields and October 1 as the date 
when the field plus base depot facilities would be completed for 
Nouasseur. 

During this period Congress appropriated $50.7 million additional 
for the project, which was made available to the Corps of Engineers, 
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At this time a decision had to be made which is a keystone to 
proper understanding of the whole case. The contractor had to be 
told what type of equipment to buy. Normal procurement calls for 
a complete technical exploration of airfield sites and a testing of local 
soils and materials, to determine exactly the type of equipment best 
suited to the job. Thereafter a careful search should be made of the 
market for the least expensive and best source of supply. This pro- 
cedure in its procurement phase alone is a matter of months, for no 
manufacturer keeps this type of euerenent on hand in large lots 
ready for rapid delivery. Specifically, in building a base course or 
foundation for an airfield special equipment is needed to provide prope r 
base material. The normal method here is to use “sereen equip- 
ment” to sort out rocks of different sizes as they come out of aden 
and to recombine them in the proportion desired before laying. The 
contractors advised that “screens’’ were not available in sufficient 
quantity to meet time limits. However, it was noted that near the 
sites determined upon there were existing rock quarries and if crushers 
were purchased which themselves would reduce the rock to a specified 
maximum size this material itself could be used without screening as 
the base course. Accordingly, the decision to use crusber-run mate- 
rial was made and “‘crushers”’ which would produce a determined-size 
rock were ordered. Purchase of excavation and grading equipment 
was likewise ordered—tractors, scrapers, shovels, and draglines. 

These purchase decisions, made in January 1951, fixed the nature 
of the foundation course and the pavement which could be laid and 
irretrievably limited the project specifications which were to be 
formulated months later. 

Another decision had to be made involving the choice of paving 
material. Here Colonel Derby decided upon asphalt rather than 
concrete. The fact that an asphalt paving could be built up pro- 
gressively under traffic, that is, the binder course or asphalt foundation 
could be used for traffic even before the primer coat or final asphalt 
finish was laid, was one basis for this decision. The economic avail- 
ability of asphalt in Morocco also played a part in the decision to use 
that material rather than conerete. Therefore asphalt equipment 
was ordered. 

B. JANUARY 10, 1951, TO APRIL 19, 1951 


On January 10 Brig. Gen. P. M. Hamilton of the Air Force, ac- 
companied by Colonel Derby, left Washington for Paris to complete 
the “technical”? arrangements. The French now learned that over 
four times the number of troops mentioned at the diplomatic talks 
would be needed as a garrison. Their reaction was immediate and 
adverse. No construction was allowed pending a settlement. Only 
a handful of architects and Atlas people were even allowed in Morocco 
(by the middle of April only 125 Atlas employees had been given 
clearance). At this time, however, Colonel Derby instructed Atlas 
to continue with the purchase of the type of equipment needed but 
not to hire personnel and have them on the payroll standing in idleness 
at American ports. It has been noted that sufficient “lead time” for 
proper order and purchase did not exist and it was impossible to 
obtain the most suitable sizes and standardized types of even the 
equipment decided upon. Accordingly equipment was bought where 
it could be found and prices were a secondary consideration when 
compared with availability for immediate delivery to Morocco. 
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The local French commander did allow a certain amount of stock- 
piling in Casablanca, and Atlas was able to receive two shiploads of 
equipment in February and seven more shiploads before April 22. 
With the limited number of men allowed in the country it was quite 
difficult. to maintain adequate care and guard over this material but 
it was nonetheless available when actual work commenced. 

On February 27, 1951, General Hamilton arrived at a basis of agree- 
ment with General Juin, the French Resident General in Morocco, 
which was that if the air bases could be moved away from the heavily 
populated areas, question would not be raised about the number of 
men to be employed in construction or to be stationed there as a 
permanent garrison. Between that date and March 23, several im- 
portant decisions were made. The first and most important decision 
from the construction viewpoint was to build entirely new fields 
instead of extending existing facilities. This, of course, materially 
changed the whole project. 

Secondly, four of the five sites originally chosen could no longer be 
used, Nouasseur alone being suitable to the French and the Air 
Force. This required turning all available hands to the task of 
selecting new sites, in the course of which 86 sites were surveyed and 
considered. In theory the French and American authorities were 
to arrive at locations which would be satisfactory for military use by 
the strategic air arm and which at the same time would not interfere 
with the economy of Morocco. Thereafter, the French would bring 
condemnation proceedings and the land thus acquired would be 
turned over for construction. In practice the selection was a great 
deal more difficult. The best sites for airfields were often prized 
agricultural lands and closer than the French desired to the large 
cities and ports. However, by March 23 agreement had been made 
to three of the remaining four locations. They were to be Sidi 
Slimane, Ben Guerir, and Mechra Bel Ksiri (later abandoned). 

The third decision concerned the building of family quarters for 
construction personnel which caused great irritation between the 
haves and have-nots in the field and still remains a problem with the 
final settlement of accounts. Colonel Derby in an effort to recruit 
the keymen he needed among the architect-engineers, contractors, 
and civilian emplovees of his own corps had offered the inducement 
that they would be allowed to bring their families along with them. 
This simply meant that these men would be allowed to quarter their 
families at their own expense in the main cities. This met strenuous 
objection from the French who wished to prevent an influx of Ameri- 
cans into the cities. Consequently, it was decided in a meeting be- 
tween Colonel Derby and General Hamilton that it was necessary to 
provide a certain amount of family quarters to aid recruitment and 
that this would be accomplished by building a housing community at 
Nouasseur. It was believed that these houses could later be used by 
the permanent Air Force garrison. 

Following these decisions General Hamilton left for Paris to con- 
clude formal Government approval and Colonel Derby returned to 
New York to draft the formal contracts to supersede original letter 
orders. Lt. Col. L. L. Haseman remained as the engineer officer in 
charge of the project. Anticipating orders Colonel Haseman in- 
structed Atlas to begin building their camp at Ben Guerir. On April 
14 formal agreement was signed in Paris, and 3 days later Colonel 
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Derby wired to Colonel Haseman: “This is your authority to com- 
mence work.” Written notice of the formal agreement hs rd not vet 
been received in Morocco. Up to this point, so far as this committee 
could determine, there had been no friction between the Air Force and 
the Corps of Engineers. It now, apparently, entered the picture. 
Col. (now Brig. Gen.) W. H. Hardy was at that time the senior 
Air Force officer in Moroceo. He had become dissatisfied with the 
site selections of General Hamilton and when Messrs. Mitchell and 
Sallagar, special assistants to the Secretary of the Air Force, arrived 
in Morocco for inspection he made his dissatisfaction known to them. 
His principal objection was to Ben Guerir. The special assistants 
immediately left for Europe to bring this matter to the attention of 
General Norstad, commander in chief of United States Air Force in 
Europe. Colonel Hardy further forbade Colonel Haseman to com- 
mence construction on any of the a until written — ‘e of formal 
agreement was received in Morocco. Colonel Hardy emphasized this 
order wen a threat of court martial. General N« re accepted 
Colonel Hardy’s recommendation against Ben Guerir. (It was later 
decided to build at Ben Guerir, and construction was commenced 
there in late 1951.) 


C. APRIL 19—-NOVEMBER 16, 1951 


On April 19 formal notification of the agreement was received in 
Morocco. On this same date a directive from headquarters, United 
States Air Forces in Europe, to the district engmeer set down specific 
dates to serve as a guide for establishing priorit, of constructio: 
The directive stated the primary objective of establishing prioriti 


ies 
“to achieve minimum operational facilities at the earliest date pos- 


sible.’ It called for 9,000 feet of runway at the fighter base and at 
the bomber b ASCs, hundre ds ot thousands of square \ ards of aircrait 
pakirg, and numerous facilities for fueling, warehousing, and othe 


purposes at four of the five bases, including Ben Guerir, by August 1 
and ¢ » substantial increase in all construction by September 1. t 
the same tune, however, the camp at Ben Guerir was ordered aban- 
doned © the Air Force and the crews and equipment moved 200 miles 
to Mechra Bel Ksiri. ‘The basic Air Force directive date of July | 
was clearly impossible for any purpose as were the August 1 require- 
ments. Work was ordered begun at Nouasseur, Sidi Slimane, and 
Mechra Bel Ksiri. Out of all of this hodge-podge of directive and 
counterdirective came an immediate goal to have the fields in such a 
state of readiness that they could receive a flight of planes by July 14, 
Bastille Day. 

In order to meet the deadline a tremendous impe tus had to be given 
the procurement and recruitment programs. As will be recalled there 
had been up until this time a limit on the number of men allowed in 
Morocco and Colonel Derby had not wanted a large number of workers 
employed and remaining in idleness in New York. Now full clearance 
had been given and rapid recruitment was ordered. Colonel Derby 
ordered that emplovment efforts be redoubled commenting in a tele- 
gram to Atlas that ‘all the world is depending upon you to do the 
impossible.” Again the prime requirement was to get men over to 
Morocco and on the job as rapidly as possible even though the supply 
of adequately trained workers was limited, for by this time of vear 
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most of the construction jobs in the United States had commenced and 
it was difficult to find sufficient numbers of experienced workers and 
technicians. Atlas combed the United States in an effort to fill the 
needs and in some cases the time-consuming but important requisite 
of careful personnel screening was not always accomplished. Unques- 
tionably many of the instances of individual inefficiency and the 
matters which required disciplinary treatment later on can be traced 
to this factor. 

In this same month the Corps of Engineers, foreseeing the rapid 
build-up necessary during the summer months, asked the Air Force 
for additional funds. ‘They required $51.2 million immediately and 
requested an additional $10 million for the fiscal quarter beginning 
July 1. The Air Force disagreed with this estimate. These officials 
had concentrated their attention on the fact that up to this date 
the corps had actually spent only about 60 percent of the available 
funds. They did a visualize that the cost of the rapid build-up 
was made necessary by their own directives. Consequently, the Air 
Force did not take the opportunity to ask Congress for a sum approach- 
ing the estimates of the Corps of Engineers. Instead they merely 
requested permission to reapply the amount of $11.4 million, which 
had been previously diverted from Morocco, back to its original pur- 
pose. Permission was granted. Therefore, when work actually com- 
menced the Air Force had taken steps to furnish only one-sixth of the 
money the corps had required for the summer months. Of this sum, 
$11.4 million had not yet been made available to the field. 

Work began at the three fields. Each presented a different problem. 
The soil at Nouasseur was tuffa, which is very much like the caliche 
found in Texas. It is an excellent firm foundation when dry but when 
wet can become thoroughly saturated (like a pea soup). Hence, 
pavement laid upon it must be carefully waterproofed with adequate 
provisions for drainage. 

At Sidi Slimane this situation was reversed. The soil was good. 
It was sandy and easily drained. However, this was a brand new 
site and the nearest rock quarry was some 17 or 18 miles away, located 
on the top of a mountain. A haul road would have to be built to it 
and a haul trip of 36 miles would have to be made to bring each truck- 
load of rock to the field. Aside from the obvious impossibility of 
using this source for speedy construction, the added costs of such use 
have been estimated at over $2 million. There was, however, a 
nearby gravel pit and it was determined to use gravel out of this pit 
as a base course for the field. 

Mechra Bel Ksiri did not have a chance to present any engineering 
problems. Brigadier General Old, of the Air Force, had assumed 
command in Moroceo. He decided that Mechra Bel Ksiri, which 
had been chosen by General Hamilton and had not met with objec- 
tion from Colonel Hardy, was not a satisfactory site. He had two 
reasons. He believed that a nearby hill constituted a hazard to planes 
off course and there was not sufficient room on that field for expan- 
sion if the fighter-base site ever received a medium-bomber mission. 
Accordingly, work at Mechra Bel Ksiri was stopped on June 20, and 
the crews put to work at Sidi Slimane. 

On July 14, Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane were ready to receive a 
flight of planes. Five million cubic yards of excavation had been 
moved. This was as much excavation as had been contemplated for 
the entire original five bases. <A partially completed but usable run- 
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way and taxiway at each of the bases had been built—a matter of 
major accomplishment under the circumstances related. 

As far as the project was concerned, however, this period merely 
announced the beginning of a series of financial crises whicR were to 
plague it for many more months. The $11.4 million which the Air 
Force decided to make available to the Corps of Engineers did not 
reach the field until July, and by that time the job had run out of 
money. The receipt of these funds temporarily alleviated the situa- 
tion, but, of course, left no reserve, for all moneys authorized and 
appropriated were exhausted. 

Further, July 14, in nowise signaled a slowdown in the tempo of 
work. The original urgent directives of the Air Force had not been 
materially changed. Minimum accommodations for a hundred planes 
were all that had been made. Only the binder asph alt course had been 
laid on the runways, and September 1 was the date set by an Air Force 
directive of April 19 as the emergency construction schedule = exten- 
sive, but not completed, facilities. The crews proceeded to lay the 
asphalt topping on the runways and taxiways and to weil on the 
taxiways and apron systems. The lack of sufficient drainage ditches 
at Nouasseur had been noted both by the contractor and engineers. 
Severe difficulties were involved here. The Air Force kept changing 
the master plans (three changes in all were made between Mav 15 
and September 1, and four changes between that date and March 18). 
These changes made it difficult or impossible to make final drainage 
plans. Again completed plans would eall for outlets and consequent 
acquisition by the French of additional lands for this purpose. Fina! 
drainage plans were not completed until November. 

Throughout this entire period Colonel Derby held to a certain 
philosophy of construction. He believed that under the emergency 
directives (which were not rescinded by the Air Force until January 
15, 1952) the prime goal was volume of usable facilities constructed. 
Under this theory, if a volume of satisfactory work were done, the 
individual deficiencies pats be remedied by corrective action. Such 
action could be taken concurrently with actual use of the airfields and 
if combat conditions arose the maximum facilities would be available 
for immediate use. This view did have its effect on courses taken and 
incidents may be recited. 

For example, the record indicates that the best procedure for laying 
asphaltic pavement requires first a coat of liquid asphalt over the 
base course to act as a waterproofing and binding agent. Secondly, 
its requires a binder course or asphalt foundation. On top of this is 
laid a tack coat followed by the top asphalt course. Finally on top 
of this is laid another thin coat to complete the sealing. The main 
purposes involved are to provide a smooth durable surface and at the 
same time to provide a waterproof cover which will prevent the base 
from becoming saturated and unable to carry heavy loads. In the 
rush of work and because it was not readily available, the liquid 
asphalt coating over the base course was dispensed with and paving 
proceeded in some cases without it. Other matters of this same 
nature were noted by experts brought into the picture under these 
circumstances. Coionel Derby had requested the services of soil and 
pavement experts to review the work and make suggestions. In re- 
sponse the Corps of Engineers sent over Mr. John Griffith, an engi- 
neer of the Asphalt Institute of New York, and Mr. Albert Weimer, 
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of the Corps of Engineers. These gentlemen arrived in Morocco on 
October 15 and reviewed the situation for some 15 days. They 
found many specific things to criticize. The texture of the north 
2,600 fees of the runway at Nouasseur was harsh and bony, with 
coarse rock fragment protruding from the matrix. The same thing 
was observed at other spots picked at random. It was noted that 
the center portions of the runways had an asphalt thickness of 3 
inches. This was not believed adequate. Low California bearing 
ratios or measures of weight-bearing capacity were found at certain 
portions of the field. 

At Sidi Slimane a better general condition existed but here also un- 
satisfactory texture conditions in the asphalt were noted in parts of 
the field. General checks of the base showed an excess of fines, and 
this was criticized. On both sites the need for further compaction 
was emphasized and corrective treatment was recommended for the 
places where the asphalt was of poor texture or inadequate thickness. 
These reports showed, of course, a great need for waterproofing at 
Nouasseur. As well, they pointed to incidents of substandard work 
by the contractors and inspectors. 

About the same time that these reports were being written the 
engineer officers made another decision which, in view of the elimina- 
tion of the preliminary waterproof course and lack of drainage, em- 
bodied a calculated risk then and has now proven unsound. En- 
couraged by a review of the weather charts of previous years into 
belief that heavy rains would not fall in November they determined 
to lay the asphalt-binder course of the apron at Nouasseur to as great 
an extent as possible and to follow it up with a waterproofing sealer 
coat in one further operation before the rainy season started. Again 
this course would have the advantage in amount of time consumed, 
but grave disadvantage should the gamble on the weather fail. It 
did fail, and heavy rains came in early November. 

The tuffa subsoil under some portions of the apron became satu- 
rated. In November a test was made with a 200-ton roller and in five 
places of limited dimensions on the apron the roller broke through. 
The test involved a pressure of 400,000 pounds (200 tons) or four times 
the wheel-load requirement of 100,000 pounds. This extreme test 
was deliberately made to detect soft areas in the base and take cor- 
rective steps before the surface courses were laid. This was a standard 
safety precaution. The five break-throughs of limited extent on the 
apron came as no surprise to anyone, and the architect-engineer who 
caused the test to be made “fully intended” that there would be break- 
throughs. 

Less spectacular but far more important troubles were encountered 
at Sidi Slimane. The decision to use the nearby gravel pit as the 
source of base material has been mentioned. The pit contained 
generally good quality of gravel but it also contained pockets of clay. 
Some of the clay sectors were readily identifiable and as the steam 
shovel bit into the suitable material and rejected the unsuitable 
material a mammoth checkerboarding operation took place. In some 
places, however, the clay and the gravel were so mixed that it was 
most difficult or impossible to determine by visual inspection whether 
or not a particular load of gravel contained too high a percentage of 
clay. The procurement of the screens which would mechanically 
separate the pure gravel from the clay would have been, according to 
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testimony, a matter of from 4 to 5 months and would have delayed 
the job to that extent. 

There is no doubt that some portions of the base at Sidi Slimane 
contain today too high a content of clay and fines and that fact is 
presently causing need for corrective treatment. Some of this was 
probably impossible to detect during the laying of the base course 
especially when work had to be done at night. Other cases have 
been mentioned where some of the material was judged as substandard 
by the inspectors and held to be all right by the engineer representa- 
tives. The main difficulties of this character occurred during the 
crash program and nearly every element can be traced to the call for 
speed. 

During the summer additional sites were being inspected and sur- 
veyed. In the entire site selection program some 86 sites were exam- 
ined and detailed surveys taking more than a week were made at 17 
locations. On September 11, Ben Guerir, the site which had been 
abandoned at Colonel Hardy’s insistence, was chosen again and work 
was commenced to dismantle the camp at Mechra Bel Ksiri and move 
it to Ben Guerir, 200 miles to the south. The original Air Force 
estimate of the cost of the moves from Ben Guerir to Mechra Bel 
Ksiri and back again with the final abandonment of the latter site 
as mentioned early in the hearmgs was approximately $120,000. 
Present revised estimates have been submitted by the Air Force 
establishing the costs at $361,829.95. There is ample evidence that 
these shifts and changes played no small part in the confusion and 
lack of morale on this job. They caused many of the workers to 
feel that “no one knew what they were doing,” with a resulting lack 
of interest and effort. The costs caused by such important intangible 
factors cannot be determined through accounting methods but never- 
theless were present. 

Top-level decisions in funding the project 

August, September, October, and November brought more than 
engineering and personnel problems. Serious financial difficulties 
appeared in each one of these months. As will be recalled the Corps 
of Engineers had requested in April an immediate allotment of 
$51,251,000 to take care of expenses up and until July 1. They 
had further requested that $10 million be made available for the 
first quarter of fiscal 1952, and in July had requested $35,000,000 to 
be made available for the pipeline work. Of this money requested 
the Air Force had made available only $11,400,000, and when this 
sum was spent all the money authorized and appropriated was ex- 
hausted. Consequently, in the early part of August the job found 
itself again without funds. This was alleviated momentarily by 
administrative transfers within the Air Force in the total amount 
of $9,615,200. 

In the latter part of August and the first part of September another 
and more serious episode took place. The project was seriously over- 
obligated by this time and Colonel Derby in order to get any action 
was forced to send a cable directly to General Vandenberg, the Air 
Force Chief of Staff, advising him that he was forced to suspend all 
recruitment and procurement. Further administrative transfers were 
then made within the Air Force and an additional $40,000,000 were 
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credited to Morocco. This ended the role of the Air Force as the 
agency solely responsible for financial distress but now the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget entered the 
picture. By letter dated June 5, 1951, Mr. Lawton, Director of the 
Budget, advised the Secretary of Defense: 


We are not satisfied with the adequacy of the review of the proposed programs 
either within the Department of Defense or by our own staff. Their magnitude 
and complexity has made it difficult for us within the time available to review 
them in an acceptable manner. Since it would appear from the letter of May 1, 
1951, that the Department of Defense encountered a similar problem in its review 
and since the number of changes that were made during the process of the review 
by the Department indicates in some instances a lack of firmness as to require- 
ments it is believed that additional critical reviews should be made before actual 
construction is permitted to proceed. However, such reviews need not further delay 
the requests for authorization by Congress inasmuch as it would appear that adjust- 
ments generally could be made within the framework of the authorization approved 
herein. [Emphasis supplied.] 3 


On August 14 Mr. MeNeil, the Assistant Secretary-Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense, had notified the Secretaries of the 
Services by memorandum: 


It is nevertheless incumbent upon this office and the military de- 
partments that all measures be taken to insure that the construction program 
will secure, to the maximum extent possible, those items which were justified to 
the Congress. To facilitate the apportionment of funds with a minimum of 
interference to the construction operations, the following principles and procedures 
will be observed by the services: 

(a) Funds will be apportioned in bulk for items for which either standard plans 
or preliminary drawings have been prepared. Requests for funds qualifying 
under these conditions should indicate quarterly funding requirements based on 
anticipated obligation schedules. 

+ * * * a * 
(d) Back-up data for apportionment requests will show station totals, and in 
those instances where the justifications presented to Congress were in detail, 
will show by footnote those items for which apportionment is not being requested 
by reasons of the requirements of paragraph (a), (b), or (c) above. In those 
cases where the presentation to the Congress did not include a detailed list of 
the items contemplated, such a list will accompany the apportionment request, 
with appropriate indication of those items for which funds are not being requested. 


* * ak 


As these decisions reached the field we find this Air Force cable 
being received by the Air Force commander in Morocco: 

Further request you immediately provide this Headquarters with the authori- 
zation and appropriation of funds required by base and by line as it appears in the 
fiscal year 1952 construction budget to permit your construction program to 
proceed uninterrupted through November 1951. 

By the testimony of both the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force 
officers who went into the problem, “‘line item”’ estimates carrying any 
degree of accuracy could not be made at this stage of the construction 
operation. This method of estimating backed up by precise figures 
can be furnished without too much difficulty when there are completed 
plans and specifications prior to the commencement of construction. 
in that instance the building to be done can be broken down into its 
component parts and thereafter accurate figures may be presented 
as to the cost of pavement, hangars, auxiliary buildings, barracks, and 
other establishments. For example, the engineers or architects when 
>It is noted that “authorization” and not “appropriation” is the subject of this specific reference. How- 


ever the same treatment was evidently given “appropriation’’ requests as Mr. Lawton here recommended 
for “‘authorizations.”’ 





ae 
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presented with accurate plans and specifications for an air base could 
determine how many bags of cement or tons of asphalt would be needed 
for the runways and taxiways, and how much structural steel, wood- 
work, and plumbing the buildings would require. Similarly, the 
labor costs and overhead could be fixed within a small degree of toler- 
ance. 

This was not the case with the Moroccan bases. The project was 
organized on the idea that five fields were to be built and that work 
would begin on each one as soon as land was made available. Only 
two sites had been selected and hence there could be no plans or 
specifications for the remaining three. In addition, the Air Force had 
often changed and were still changing the plans on the two bases under 
construction. For the three unknown bases, therefore, it was impos- 
sible to give more than an educated estimate backed by purely hypo- 
thetical figures. The same thing applied to money already spent. 
Many of the costs, such as movable construction eqi upment—bull- 
dozers, draglines, ete.—or the overhead for recruitment of personnel 
would at the end of the job be accurately distributable among the 
five bases, and not merely between the two on which building had 
been done. Therefore, before the bases had been fixed, the planning 
completed, and a good portion of work accomplished, these items had 
to be carried as undistributed, or else broken down by hypothetical 
estimate again. Until this time the basis for all figuring had been the 
Air Force program of May 28, 1951. The original estimate for this 
program was approximately $: 300 million for direct construction cost. 
This was based, of course, on average unit pric es and not on accurate 
cost experience for building in Morocco. This same estimate was 
considered sufficiently firm to support the re — made to the Con- 
gress for Air Force over-all construction funds in September and 
October. Such was evidently the opinion not cay of the Air Force 
but of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget as 
well, for in September Secretary of the Air Force Finletter testified to 
this committee: 

The committee may not be familiar with the nature of the reviews which took 
place and I would like to state briefiy what they were. The requests for authori- 
zation and appropriations, first of all came from the various commands of the 
Air Force and were reviewed by the Installations Board of the Air Force, and 
reductions were made in the requests. 

Thereafter, within the Air Foree a review was made by a special committee 
headed by Mr. Howard Bruce. That committee, I believe, appeared before this 
committee and gave the results of its findings. 

The requests were then reviewed by the Department of Defense which brought 
into the hearings representatives of the Bureau of the Budget. They were very 
elaborate and detailed reviews. 

The Department of Defense also retained a group of outstanding civilians 
headed by Mr. Madigan of New York, a contractor, who worked closely with the 
War Department during the war to look over the requests of the three services, 
including, of course, the Air Force. Thereafter, the matter was again reviewed 
in considerable detail by the Bureau of the Budget, and only after the various 
cuts which had been made by all of these bodies was the appropriation request of 
$2.4 billion now reduced to $2.301 billion for the Air Force approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the President, and submitted to the Congress. 

This committee was not advised of the philosophy expressed in the 
letter of Mr. Lawton to Secretary Lovett dated June 5, 1951, that the 
lack of ‘‘firmness’’ in a program need not delay requests to Congress 
for authorization but should be a condition precedent to apportion- 
ment of funds. Neither did it conclude from the testimony of Secre- 
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tary Finletter that any of the agencies—the Air Force, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or the Bureau of the Bud ed the Moroccan 
project lacking in soundness. The opposite appeared and upon the 
Secretary’s rec ital of the needs and of the number of reviews that had 
been made by all of these agencies the Congress appropriated the 
funds requested. $40,000,000 was appropriated for Morocco on 
October 18 in the 1952 Basie Appropriation Act and an additional 
$138,670,000 on November 1 in the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act. 

On November 2, the district engineer was again Jvekconiin tel 
and pleading for funds to relieve these month-to-month bankruptcies. 
Eight days later the contractor himself gave formal notification that 
he had spent millions of dollars of his own for which there was no 
existing authority and would do no more. This time undoubtedly 
marked the low ebb of the project. Everything had combined to 
dampen morale and efficiency. The state of affairs is reflected in a 
report of December 27, 1951, made by the division engineer, Brig. 
Gen. R. G. Lovett, embodying investigations made in November and 
in early December. There were instances of loafing on the job, 
inefficient use of rented equipment, and inadequate supervision of 
personnel. Insufficient property control and accounting was also 
noted although it was observed that great strides had been made in 
this regard. Neither the workers nor the control element of Atlas-— 
the Morrison-Knudsen group—escaped the severe remarks of General 
Lovett. Criticism was also made of some tendencies on the part of 
the architect-engineers and of the fact that the Corps of Engineers 
group was understaffed. The job was “sick” and the constructive 
cooperation of every party was needed to overcome the difficulties 
having their root in the past and to bring renewed life and vigor to 
the project. 

No impediment had been placed by Congress in the way of business- 
like reorganization and progress. Sufficie pt funds had been appropri- 
ated to place the project on a sound financial footing. 

On November 9, and again on November 14, the Corps of Engineers 
set forth their immediate needs which were for $33,000,000 to continue 
through November, $28,250,000 for December, and $22,450,000 for 
January, and presented a very strong request for apportionment of 
the entire amount available in order to continue in an orderly manner. 
The Air Force submitted an apportionment request for $145,000,000. 
(Conferences between the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force on 
November 15 had convinced the Air Force that the whole appropri- 
ation of $178,670,000 should be requested.) 





D. NOVEMBER 16, 1951 


On November 16 a meeting was held in the Pentagon at which were 
present Mr. Veatch, a subordinate of the Bureau of the Budget,‘ 
Generals Myers and Asensio of the Air Force, Colonel Abramovitz 
of the Air Force, Lieutenant Colonel Bronn of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Colonel Morris of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
others. It was decided in that meeting that neither the total amount 
appropriated, $178,670,000, nor the amount previously requested by 





4 Mr. Veatch had visited Morocco in the summer of 1951, but made no report of his visit. The bankruptcy 
of the project, entirely without the fault of Congress, existed at that time and worsened steadily. 
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the Air Force, $145,000,000, would be apportioned by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The flat and arbitrary figure of $100,000,000 was set as 
the only amount which the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget would release and that the release of further 
funds would depend upon the receipt of line item information on 
money to be spent and as well on money already spent. This deci- 
sion was approved by Lyle S. Garlock, Deputy Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense, and William Schaub of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Garlock testified that in his understanding if the funds 
so apportioned were not sufficient to keep the job going the Air Force 
reed only make an additional request, for his door was always open 
for this purpose. The Air Force officials did not understand this to 
be the case. Mr. Lewis E. Turner, Chief, Military Requirements and 
Construction Division, Directorate of the Budget of the Air Force, 
testified at the hearings in this regard as follows: 



























Mr. Turner. Mr. Donnelly, may I step in here a moment in response to Mr. 
Garlock’s statement that the door was open? I read he ‘re from a memorandum 
from Mr. Garlock to General Asensio dated November 23, 1951. He says: 
“Your apportionment request for overseas construction transmitted to our 
office with your memorandum of November 14, 1951, has been reviewed and is 
transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget, based upon the following adjustments: 
No.1. French Morocco. Your request of $145,762,500 has been reduced to $100 
million. No further funds will be reapportioned until the Air Force reviews this 
program and presents to this office a program showing the work which has been 
accomplished with former aes and the work proposed with the $178,- 
760,000 appropriated in Public Law 254.” 
Now Mr. Garlock said the door was open but at least on General Asensio’s level 
the door was not open until this information was given. 
It was further decided that of the $100,000,000 so apportioned, 
$44,000,000 must be used to repay the Air Force projects from which 
it had been borrowed to keep the Moroccan job going during the 
summer. This left only $56,000,000 available for Morocco. Now, 
all of these officials either knew or should have known of the immediate 
requirements of the project. The Corps of Engineers was on record 
that it would take $61,250,000 to get through December at the current 
rate of progress. Similarly, the difficult proble m of making line item 
estimates and line item accounting was evident. It was further an 
easily ascertainable fact that diplomatic difficulties stood in the way 
of getting master plans and construction plans and specifications on 
remaining sites fixed so that a sound basis for accurate figures could 
be found. In short, it could easily have been discovered by the ex- 
perts of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget that 
the figures they wanted, as revised by reprograming needs and de- 
veloped to the degree of accuracy required, could not be supplied until 
after the $56 million had been exhausted. This factor plus the memo- 
randum of Mr. Garlock as interpreted in its plain words by the Air 
Force could not have helped but presage further insolvency on the job. 
The decision to require a more firm program was sound but the method 
taken by the policy officials did not amount to the degree of coopera- 
tion which this project, already sick from continued financial troubles, 
so sorely needed. 
The $100 million apportioned (a net of only $56 million after repay- 
ing the advances of $44 million) was exhausted within a matter of 
days. The action of Congress in providing $178 million to continue 
the work on the strength of representations by the Air Force was 
largely thwarted. 


PP ——_ ea. Se lu tk ee ee 
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In the field the accounting, reprograming, and reestimating began. 
By December 1 the Corps of Engineers had prepared a revised esti- 
mate based upon changes in the May 28 plan which had been made 
by the Air Force and the corps in the field. This showed that 
changes had resulted in a net increase to the original costs and that 
increased prices had added another substantial amount. These in- 
creases had been offset in part by stmilar reductions in the scope of 
work, causing an increase over the original May 1951 program. The 
Air Force instituted the additional reprograming necessary. Cost 
accounting for funds already spent were also submitted. These 
carried, for reasons explained already, a large item of undistributed 
costs. It was determined at Air Force Headquarters that this in- 
formation was still not sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Department of Defense or the Bureau 
of the Budget. Further estimates were made to allocate the funds 
in the undistributed column. All of the officers actually working 
with the problem of the accounting refer constantly to its difficulty. 
Colonel Robert H. Curtin, of the Directorate of Installations of the 
Air Force, probably summarizes the matter as well as anyone: 

In considering the over-all Moroccan construction program up to this time, the 
program against which we were working was really the $300,000,000 program in 
round figures. Therefore, a requirement to break out by line items or any other 
way exactly what was to be accomplished with these various increments of dollars 
became a very large requirement and one that was tremendously difficult from an 
administrative point of view. 

In any event on January 14 and on February 4 the director of the 
budget of the Air Force turned down requests for additional funds, 
requesting each time more precise back-up data. Each time the data 
was reworked and resubmitted. By this time Colonel Derby had 
been relieved and Brig. Gen. Orville E. Walsh of the Corps of Engi- 
neers had taken charge of the project, and in the record is a cable from 
General Walsh: 


Funds available for use Atlas procurement fully obligated. Contractor is 
suspending procurement and will soon have to start cancelling purchase orders in 
order to meet current expenses. Delay in providing funds for procurement causes 
delay in material. Delivery greatly disproportionate to time delay in funding due 
to control material plan requirements. Funding delays increase cost of both 
procurement and construction. Urgently request immediate action to fully fund 
this project up to limit of appropriations. 

General Old of the Air Force added his strong words to the request 
of General Walsh: 


After discussion with General Walsh I recommend strongly that every effort 
be made to release balance of appropriated funds to Chief of Engineers else con- 
siderable additional expense will be involved in cancelling purchasing orders and 
having to renegotiate them later plus additional expense involved by not having 
long lead time items available when needed. 

By February 28, 1952, the total line item data, although it had been 
reworked several times, still did not come up to what the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense required, but as has been stated to the com- 
mittee a good start had been made. In the meantime on February 18, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force Huggins personally visited 
Mr. Garlock and his chief, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) McNeil, and the Bureau of the Budget; $22.5 million was 
released then on Mr. Huggins’ assurances. The same thing occurred 
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on March 14 when an additional $18,831,000 was apportioned on the 
“faith” of Mr. Huggins’ personal plea 

It must be mentioned parenthetically that during this period one 
very salutary thing was accomplished. The emergency construction 
directives of the Air Force were rescinded ” January 15, 1952, notice 
of the rescission reaching Morocco in late January. 

Financial crisis has continued even up until the time of these hear- 
ings. This committee after some difficulty has received assurances 
from representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Air Force, and the Corps of Engineers that 
at long last the operating units know what type of information the 
fiscal officials want and have arrived at a firm enough agreement on 
the program that they are able to give that type of information. It 
further appears that as of April 7, 1952, accounting and estimate in- 
formation satisfactory to these parties had been submitted. Since 
work is still in progress the story is not yet completed. 

During this period of renewed financial troubles reorganization 
measures were being taken, based upon inspections made in the fall 
of 1951 at the direction of the Chief of Engineers. On January 3, 
1952, a meeting was held in the office of the Chief of Engineers. 
Present were the heads of the different firms composing Atlas and the 
architect-engineers, together with the Chief of Engineers and his key 
officers. The Chief of Engineers called the attention of all to instances 
of inefficiency in management, control, and other factors which had 
been noted on the job and demanded that corrective measures be 
taken. The contractors said that this would be done and _ that 
Mr. Lyman Wilbur of Morrison-Knudsen would be sent over to 
suppleme nt the Atlas staff. The architect-engineers asked for greater 
control in inspection and shortly thereafter the rules for inspection 
and the authority of the inspectors were clarified. The contractors 
themselves had certain specific complaints which were discussed and 
a basis of settlement was formulated. 

In the latter part of January 1952 Mr. Edwin V. Huggins, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Mr. John P. H. Perry, Deputy for 
Installations, Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, visited Morocco. 
Mr. Perry’s inspection took some 5 or 6 days in this month and several 
more days in April. Both of these gentlemen were critical of some 
of the procedures followed and the quality of some portions of the 
work performed. By this time an increasing avalanche of criticism 
struck the job. Officials of every rank visited the scene or talked to 
witnesses. 

Many other investigations than those related have been made. 
Among these Mr. James Wise, special assistant to the Air Inspector 
General, made an inspection in November and December of 1951 and 
submitted a particularly critical report. The cumulative result of all 
of the foregoing has been that Colone! Derby and Lieutenant Colonel 
Haseman have been relieved and have been replaced by General Walsh 
and Colonel Campbell. Reorganization has taken place in the staffs 
of all units concerned, military and contractor as well, and the emer- 
gency directives of the Air Force have been rescinded. There does 
not appear to be any current dissatisfaction except in the diplomatic 
sphere. Work has not vet begun on the two remainmeg sices, Poulhaut 
and El Djema Sahim, for lack of complete, final, and definite agree- 
ments between the American and French Governments. 
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ConpiT1ioN OF JoB MANAGEMENT AND QUALITY OF THE ATRFIELD 
PAVEMENTS 


Prior to its final hearings in September the committee had received 
and studied many documents and reports criticizing the quality of 
the work performed during the crash phases of the program at Sidi 
Slimane and at Nouasseur. It had read carefully the reports which 
Messrs. Wise, Weiner, and Griffith had made after inspections of 1 to 2 
weeks duration in November or December of 1951. Likewise the 
report of Air Force Lieutenant Colonel Beadle and the testimony of 
those ap pearing before other committees of Congress were examined. 
In its hearings of April through July the response of the contractors, 
architect-engineers, and engineer offic-rs was invited to this adverse 
criticism. The engineer officers and contractors responded to the 
invitation, contradicted many of the observations which had been 
made, and offered explanation why certain steps, later criticized, 
had been taken. ‘Throughout all of the testimony on this point only 
two things stood out clearly. They were that a great volume of work 
had been accomplished but that some portion of it had not proved 
satisfactory, and that an appraisal of the management of the operation 
should await further information. 

There was responsible testimony that the criticisms of the over-all 
performance by those on the site at Moroeco had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. This was the view expressed to this committee on July 2 
1952, by Mr. John P. H. Perry, Deputy for Installations, Office of 
the Secretary of the Air Foree, who testified as follows: 


Two bases out of the five are started. You have bad some deficiencies in the 
aprons at Nouasseur and the taxiways and the aprons, and I believe now on the 
runways, at Sidi Slimane, but what are they against the whole.show, and what 


are they going to be against the whole show when it is done 2 vears from now? 
They are minor. All the charges of venalitv and false bookkeeping and some of 
the silly things that have been said about some of these offices are just pin pricks, 
They mean nothing 

The job is not a bad job. It was sick, but 1 think it is being cured. 

In its hearings of April through July 2, the committee developed a 
record of 655 pages, but staved judgment knowing that extensive tests 
and evaluations of the work had commenced in the spring of 1952 and 
that the Secretary of the Army had commissioned a group of inde- 
pendent engineer-contractors (the Maxon group) to make a careful 
study of the operation. The months-long tests were not concluded 
until the end of August, and the Maxon report was filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Army on September 15, 1952. The committee desired to 
have. the benefit of this further information in order to understand the 
present condition of the operation and the nature and extent of 
deficiencies in the work so that they could be measured against the 
total amount of work performed, and the estimated cost of corrective 
action studied. This was the central purpose of the final hearings 
held on September 18, 19, and 20, 1952 

The invitation of the committee met with the courteous response of 
all parties, and as a resuli there was gathered together in one room 
not only leading represe ntatives of the services, the architect-engineers 
and the contractors concerned, but as well members of the Maxon 
group. ‘This group washeaded by Mr. Glen W. Maxon, president of the 
ce axon. Construction. Co., Inc., a builder of locks, dams, bridges, ship- 

ards, and many other types of heavy construction. At the hearings 
Ga vas accompanied by Mr. Fred I. Rowe, president of the W. L. 
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Johnson Construction Co., a builder of highways in Michigan, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Kansas, and Missouri and a builder of numerous 
airfields throughout the United States, and Mr. Ralph T. Keenan, 
vice president of the Pacific Bridge Co., a builder of bridges and other 
heavy construction both in the United States and abroad, chosen for 
his extensive knowledge of overseas management and construction. 
Testifying as well from this group was Mr. John E. Burke, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Maxon Co., an expert in management pro- 
cedure and finance for large-scale construction projects. 

Appearing for the Air Force were the Honorable E. V. Huggins, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force, and Mr. John P. H. Perry, Deputy 
for Installations. 

The Corps of Engineers was heard through the Chief of Engineers, 
Lieutenant General Pick, the Deputy Chief, Major General Nold; the 
Assistant Chief for Military Construction, Brigadier General Hardin; 
the Mediterranean division engineer, Brig. Gen. O. E. Walsh; and two 
civilian experts of the corps, Mr. Robert R. Phillipe and Mr. Thomas 
B. Pringle. Colonels Derby and Haseman were =~ ree 

The architect- -engineer was represented by Mr. O. J. Porter, Mr. 
J. Walter Severinghaus, and Mr. Bruce McCreary. 

Atlas Constructors was represented by Mr. John B. Bonny, Mr. 
James D. McClary, Mr. Ralph E. Mills, and Mr. C. N. Whilden. 

The existing conditions at the bases and management of the opera- 
tion were described by the Maxon group in a written report which was 
amplified by testimony. In summary the group considered that 
prone nt organization, procedure, and personnel are sound and adequate 
to prosecute the construction program, and emphasized the funda- 
mental and continuing need for a proper flow of construction direct- 
ives and funds. The group found that the adverse publicity which 
has attended this construction operation has had a detrimental effect 
on the morale of those connected with the job. Mr. Maxon testified 
that construction workers, like anyone else, big or small, take a pride 
in their work and are reluctant to be connected with a job that has a 
questionable name. Translating this into the cost of the work, he 
indicated that the expense involved in recruiting personnel, transport- 
ing them overseas to the job and training them there is a very definate 
element in the over-all cost, with the result that replacement of pet 
sonnel is costly to this Government. Mr. Maxon expressed the opin- 
ion that the feeling of the construction personnel toward this job is 
now “in balance” and that they can forget the past if the job is made 
firm. 

From the standpoint of the work accomplished, Mr. Maxon and 
Mr. Rowe testified that a tremendous volume of work had been done 
at a cost to the Government which is, in their opinion, under all the 
circumstances, not excessive. 

Passing to the quality of the construction in place and the nature 
and cost of the required corrective action, the committee received the 
professional opinion of all concerned in this determination. The 
results of the tests had been evaluated in August on the base sites 
by the responsible engineer officers, including the Chief of Engineers, 
the architect-engineer, and the contractors, and the Air Force was 
advised of the findings. 6,000 to 7,000 tests had been made on both 
fields, Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane, over a period of many months. 
The Maxon group was satisfied with the method of testing and the 
competence of the personnel involved. The Assistant Secretary of 
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the Air Force was of the same view and added that the tests had 
covered the whole pavement area. 

The consensus of professional judgment was that corrective action 
is required at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane to cost not more than 
$2 million. Mr. Porter, the architect-engineer, stated that the design 
criteria and specifications for the pavement work, as originally formu- 
lated, were and are sufficient to provide proper runways, taxiways, 
and other pavement, but that complete asphaltic courses to conform 
with the original criteria and specifications have not as yet been laid. 
In other words, the paving work as originally laid out has not been 
completed. He emphasized that the design requirement was for mini- 
mum first cost and that future thickening of pavement by adding 
surface material has always been expected. Thus, the Nouasseur 
operations apron, where the break-throughs occurred during extreme 
testing, was designed originally to have an additional 2-inch paving 
course Which has not yet been laid, and that a l-inch course of paving 
on a portion of the runway at Sidi Slimane has likewise not yet been 
laid. 

With respect to the extent and cost of corrective action, separate 
ard apart from the uncompleted work, the Corps oi Eogineers, the 
architect-engineer, and the contractor agree upon an out-oi-pocket 
cost estimate of $1,160,640, broken down into $426,103 for the 
Nouasseur operations apron, $734,537 for Sidi Slimane. (The out-oi- 
pocket estimate does not include amortization, overhead, and other 
charges which have already been charged out.) All agreed that the 
figure for Nouasseur is firm but that there may be some variation at 
Sidi Slimane to the extent oi being doubled as a maximum figure. 

The base course at Sidi Slimane was built of pit-run gravel, crushed 
in its upper layer. The content of clay and fines in the gravel laid 
in the base course has created the problem. This resulted from un- 
availability of screens throughout the crash program and the insusi- 
ciency of crusher equipment for the upper portion of the base 
crusher equipment insufficient to meet the placement schedule under 
the accelerated construction program. The architect-engineer testi- 
fied that he had expected throughout the work during 1951 that as 
much as 8 percent of the base course at Sidi Slimane would have to be 
dug out and replaced. Now that the tests have been completed, he 
has concluded that his original judgment was sound and that the type 
of corrective action necessary ‘will not cost more than $1.4 million. 
Combined then with the cost at Nouasseur, Mr. Porter testified that 
$1.8 million was fully adequate as a maximum figure to put the pave- 
ment in proper condition. 

The Air Force was not prepared to accept the cost estimate which 
was presented by the Chief of Engineers, the architect-engineer, and 
the contractor. Mr. Huggins testified that he had the benefit of 
information showing that conditions had developed subsequent to the 
making of this estimate which indicate a greater cost. This informa- 
tion was to the effect that the compaction by rolling at Sidi Slimane 
had produced a rutting of such nature that the Air Force general 
there had ordered the rolling stopped. Mr. Porter responded that 
the rutting was a natural and desirable result of the rolling and that 
23 tests made in the area rolled had shown less than 5 percent of 
inferior base, well under the original estimate that it would run as 
high as 8 percent He also reported that he had the benefit of the 
further information in the possession of Mr. Huggins, and had more 
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current information than anyone present since a report had been 
hand-carried to him from overseas only 48 hours previously. 

All phases of the nature of the tests and the availability of current 
information were discussed by the many engineers present, and those 
who have the responsibility for the work agreed that the costs of 
corrective action will not exceed $2 million. These included the Chief 
of Engineers, General Pick, and Generals Hardin and Walsh, as well 
as the architect-engineer and the contractors. ‘The professional judg- 
ment of each is committed to this figure. This testimony came 
surprise to members of the committee but stands unc peated. 

On the basis of the disclosures made and the opinions expressed, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force stated that he will rely upon this 
figure. 

The committee pressed the architect-engineer to state his opinion 
of the construction performance of the job, the type of opinion that is 
normally expected from an architect-engineer. He reported 


as a 


as 

follows: 
I think that with all the difficulties the job as a whole sets a record that has 
never previously been reached or approached, even in my experience during war- 


time. 
Cost or Proyect 


In conclusion a word should be mentioned about the misconception 
that it will now cost $421 million to provide the same facilities which 
the Air Force originally planned to provide for $300 million, as set 
out in its program of May 1951. The May 1951 figure was an estimate 
prepared without accurate cost information for construction in 
Morocco. When the actual experience had been gained two things 
materially changed this estimate. The costs on some items ran higher 
than expected and prices had increased generally. Another and more 
important element was that the Air Force had added materially to 
the number and type of facilities for which they had originally planned. 
All of these factors required a reprograming to come under the 
authorized amount of $300 million. This amounted in effect to a 
decrease of about 11 percent in facilities originally planned. This 
reprograming was carried out in April 1952. For the fiseal vear 1953 
the Air Force program contemplates ad litional funds for additional 
facilities over and above the April 1952 program in the amount of 
$121 million. 

These figures, as well as the other program figures referred to in 
the hearings, are still under study by the committee and will ‘sem re- 
viewed again at length when hearings commence on future requests 
for additional funds. 

CONCLUSIONS 


No other job in the committce’s recollection has received the amount 
of adverse criticism and publicity which has been given to the Moroc- 
can project. Some portions of the criticism have been justified. 
There were instances of lack of control, supervision, and inspection 
resulting in some substandard work. These, however, have been 
emphasized out of all proportion to their extent. The tremendous 
amount of good work done has been largely ignored, and the true 
conditions under which the job had to proceed have been relegated 
to the background. The result has been that many of those in on- 
the-ground charge of this effort have been accused of incompetent 
performance or improper conduct. Criticism to this degree is unfair 
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and is not supported by the record. During the same period that the 
job had been labeled a “fiasco” (the course of 1 year of construction), 
a tremendous amount of satisfactory runway, taxiway, apron, and 
other paving work had been placed. The other work done in build- 
ings built and petroleum and other systems installed will not be 
repeated here. All of this in sheer bulk was unquestionably the result 
of a great deal of forceful drive, know-how, and leadership. 

The committee had been greatly disturbed by the charge that the 
quality of the work at the two fields was so poor that it could not be 
put to satisfactory use and may need almost complete replacement 
costing as much as the original work. The evidence does not support 
any such charges. The professional reputations of a most impressive 
array of experts have been placed behind assurances given this com- 
mittee that an out-of-pocket expenditure of $2,000,000 at the outside 
will place Nouasseur and Sidi Shimane in first-class condition and that 
in all probability the cost will be something more than half that 
figure. The committee will note with interest the actual completed 
cost figures in this regard. This figure is certainly far less than we 
had been led to expect. This is said with no pleasure at spending 
$1 for corrective treatment but some corrective action must certainly 
be expected in any work of this type and some sense of proportion 
must be reached in this case. 

Further, those who sit in judgment should recollect the atmosphere 
of world tension existing in 1950 and 1951. There was grave appre- 
hension that a third world war was about to begin and that it would 
find this Nation in a serious condition of unpreparedness. This was 
the state of affairs under which the work began rather than the calmer 
moments in which we evaluate decisions taken with the benefit of 
hindsight. 

The introduction to this report noted the consensus of all that a 
better job could have been done in Morocco had the “circumstances”’ 
been different. The committee set as one of its goals the identifica- 
tion of those “circumstances”? which had interfered with orderly and 
efficient work and their analysis to see if steps could not be taken in 
the future to remedy them. The record can well justify the following 
conclusions in this regard: 

(1) A most serious circumstance was the lack of advance planning. 
The Corps of Engineers had not been notified that work of great extent 
would have to be done in Morocco until after the emergeney had 
already arisen and the need for fields had become immediate and 
urgent. For at least a year before the outbreak in Korea the Air 
Force had been considering the necessity for bases in this area. In 
fact many months before the corps was firsi notified, the Air force 
had sent an inspeciion party to Morocco under diplomatic clearance. 
This means that duri ing the entire period of time when an opportunity 
did exist for construction planning the Air Force had deprived itself 
of the technical advice of the Corps of Engineers and had deprived 
the corps of all opportunity to make any plans or arrangements of 
its own. 

The fact that bases for the strategic air arm call for fields of unusual 
size and weight-bearing capacity is impressive. Great stretches of 
pavement of the highest quality and numerous complex facilities are 
needed. It is naive to assume that such things can be economically 
built in haste without plans and on a decision of the moment, like a 
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jungle fighter strip of World War Il. This course will inevitably cause 
sacrifice in quality and a tremendous outlay of money. The obvious 
antidote is to seize upon every moment of planning time ava lable and 
to realize that air base construction is as important an element in 
planning as any operations feature. In order to accomplish this 
purpose to any degree of satisfaction, the Corps of Engineers should 
be informed at the earliest opportunity about-what they are going to 
have to build if an emergency arose, and as well should their technical 
advice be sought at the planning phase. In this case the Air Force 
waited until the emergency arose and obvious difficullies resulted. 
It makes no difference that changes in the requirements were made 
during the course of this job. The record shows that any amount of 
advance familiarity with the general area and problem could have 
been used with great profit. 

(2) The second complicating factor was the complete change in 
construction requirements made in the winter and early spring of 
1951. Out of the diplomatic deadlock occurring in this period the 
concept of the entire job changed. Before this it-had been an under- 
taking to extend existing, identified French airfields. Overnight, 
it became an urgent undertaking to find and survey new and adequate 
sites, and to plan and build thereon entirely new bases. At the same 
time that the scope of the work was changed in this fashion the oppor- 
tunities for orderly procurement, recruitment, organization, and plan- 
ning were reduced. The planning could not proceed until the sites 
had been selected, and site determination depended upon finding areas 
which would at the same time satisfy operational requirements and 
not present impossible economic and political problems to the French 
Government. 

A measure of the difficulties involved may be noted from the fact 
that final agreement on the two remaining sites has not been reached 
yet. Orderly recruitment could not take place because only a handful 
of workers were allowed in Morocco. until late April of 1951, and a 
proper selection of personnel and their organization was made most 
dificult. Procurement had to proceed without sufficient lead-time for 
proper order and purchase. Accordingly, costs were high and stand- 
ardization of equipment was impossible. The record is full of ex- 
amples of the destructive effect of these factors on order and economy 
in the work. 

It should be realized that the whole undertaking represented a 
new venture in diplomatic accord and presented difficulties of the 
most complex nature both to the French Government and _ to 
ourselves. The blame for the resultant added costs should not be 
addressed to the engineer officers, contractors and architect-engineers 
who had to build the fields under those conditions. Rather the lessons 
learned should be applied to future diplomatic dealings of this nature. 

(3) After this project had been changed from one of relatively 
modest proportions into one of the largest peacetime undertakings of 
the Corns of Engineers, there was not a sufficient number of officers 
and civilians of the Corps of Engineers assigned to the job. The 
record shows many examples of necessary preoccupation of the dis- 
trict engineer with problems of diplomacy, interservice adjustment, 
and finance. This necessarily meant a sacrifice in the time and atten- 
tion which he could give the central tasks of construction, adminis- 
tration, and organization. To this measure therefore the supervision 
which he could have given the work became the responsibilities of his 
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subordinates who were too few in number. The need for an increased 
force became all the more necessary by an Air Force decision, opposed 
by the corps, to bypass the Chief of Engineers and deal direc tly with 
the district engineer. This decision was later reversed and the help 
of the Chief of Engineers was brought into the picture again, but 
during the interim and afterward a great deal of trouble could have 
been averted by a strengthening of the corps’ force in the field. The 
committee has been informed of the manner in which the officers of 
the Corps of Engineers were spread thin by the multitudinous duties 
imposed on the corps—military and combat construction for the Army 
and Air Force, and civil works (river, harbor, and flood-control work) 
It is aware as well that the responsibilities of the corps for civil works, 
wisely or unwisely, did not diminish. However, it would appear that 
few projects either in military construction within the continental 
limits or in the civil works field compare in difficulty with the con- 
struction of immense overseas air bases, and the Corps of Engineers 
should keep this in mind in regulating its assignments for any work 
of this character to be done in the future. 

So far as Morocco is concerned, the committee feels that a sub- 
stantial injustice has been done by making the Corps of Engineer 
officers the whipping boys of this operation. 

(4) Air Force directives calling for immediate results showed little 
appreciation of construction problems and adversely affected the qual- 
ity and cost of the work. The change in the scope of the program 
called for quick and realistic revision of the original basic emergency 
directives. In spite of this the basic directives were not rescinded 
until January of 1952. Air Force testimony at these hearings has 
been that they considered the emergency phase of the work concluded 
in July of 1951. This is not borne out by their own directives. The 
result of the pressure created by these directives is clear. Many engi- 
neering short cuts were taken in the interests of speed which would 
not have been taken in normal circumstances and resulted in some 
instances of substandard work and defined pavement failures. If the 
Air Force had considered the emergency over in July, its duty to 
inform all concerned was absolute. We can only speculate about 
what the testimony would have been if the district engineer in the 
face of those directives had refused to proceed with the work until 
he had developed full plans and specifications and complete organiza- 
tion—and a war had broken out. Perhaps the directives would be 
in use now for a different purpose. 

The course to be taken in future work is apparent. The Air Force 
should realize what an emergency directive means to a job of this size, 
in the quality and quantity of work to be expected, and the costs to 
be paid, and should write their directives with this always in mind. 

(5) In the early days of the work the greatest contribution which 
the Air Force could have made to order and economy would have 
been to fix its sites and requirements so that all would know what 
they were going to have to build and where. Instead the Air Force 
began to shift about the sites and to change the master plans. We 
recognize and have noted the difficulties involved in site selection 
and the reasoning behind the site changes. However it was apparent 
at the outset of these hearings that the Air Force had realized neither 
the confusion nor the full measure of added costs which this frequent 
shifting about caused. This committee believes that the Air Force 
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should concentrate upon fulfilling its own obligations of correctly 
selecting sites, of fixing requirements, and of authorizing changes of 
sites and plans only for the most pressing reasons. In that way alone 
can projects of the size required be built with efficiency and economy. 
It has been adequately demonstrated that strategic air bases cannot 
be shifted about with the ease and readiness of an infantry company’s 
tent camp. 

(6) During the crash phase some material was laid which has since 
caused deficiencies in certain portions of the pavement. It has been 
seen that a large part of this was due to the impossibility of procuring 
mechanical devices which could screen out impurities from gravel. 
In some cases, however, material of noted doubtful value was laid in 
the emphasis upon speed to get the fields built by deadline dates. 
This case has taught that fields which are to accommodate the great 
long-range bombers and new jet fighters must possess unusual features 
in weight-bearing capacity and texture. Hence, in future work the 
lessons of this case concerning the quality of pavement should be 
carefully noted. 

(7) One of the worst working conditions existing throughout this 
entire job was the constant state of bankruptcy through which it had 
to proceed. A project of this nature is either worth building or it 
is not. If it is not, the Congress desires to know about it at the 
time when appropriations are sought. All parties may be assured 
that no furids will be appropriated. If such a program is worth 
building and Congress on such a represeniation appropriates the re- 
quired money, a sufficient funding program should be maintained by 
the executive departments to keep the work going solvently. No 
more penny-wise and pound-foolish scheme can be devised than the 
one we have seen in use in this case. A program of great extent was 
begun. Sufficient funds were never supplied. The job would go 
bankrupt and orders would be canceled. Then just enough toute 
would be allocated for the equipment canceled to be reordered and 
the work to continue before bankruptcy would set in again, and the 
whole foolish cycle start its course once more. By this statement 
the committee means to give no free rein to the fiscal officials to 
apportion or allocate one dollar of unjustified funds but it sees no 
reason why proper funding and economy are contradictory purposes. 
The accomplishment of both purposes will require in some instances 
a greater degree of cooperation between Bureau of the Budget, the 
Department of Defense, the Air Force, and the Corps of Engineers 
than found in this case. Nevertheless in future circumstances this 
goal can and must be reached. The committee has been assured that 
certain remedial steps in this direction have been taken. For one 
thing the obsolete apportionment form has been changed, so that 
apportionment may be made on a project basis rather than a time 
basis alone. In addition a procedure of high level review for fiscal 
decisions which would actually stop important military projects has 
been established. We believe further that decisions should be made 
at this time concerning the type of accounting and estimate informa- 
tion which the field must submit to the departments and to the 
Bureau of the Budget. There was a great deal of costly confusion 
on this pont. There is no doubt but that sufficient study can de- 
velop a procedure which will appreciate the problems facing the 
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Corps of Engineers in overseas construction and which will at the 
same time satisfy the needs of the departmental comptrollers and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The committee cannot express too strongly its feeling that the 
Bureau of the Budget has been less than fair with this committee and 
the affected executive agencies. Too often it has maintained double 
standards of funding—one standard to get money appropriated by 
Congress to be delivered into its hands for apportionment, another 
standard for the actual apportionment of construction funds. Thus, 
too often the Bureau has assumed to itself the appropriation functions 
of Congress. 

(8) There are in addition to the factors mentioned many other mat- 
ters contained in the hearings which could not be reviewed at length 
in this report. Many of them can well support further departmental 
study. We have in this regard a particular reference to the recom- 
mendations of the Maxon group. The committee itself intends to 
pursue many of these lessons still further and will study with interest 
the solutions of the type of problem here presented when further funds 
are requested for overseas construction projects. 
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